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readers in the walks of professional life, who desire to know 
something about the illustrious sage of Athens, beyond the 
vague traditions of his greatness. 



11. — A Sermon on the Death of John Lowell, LL. D., delivered 
in King's Chapel, Boston, March 22d, 1840. By F. W. 
P. Greenwood, D. D. Boston: Charles C. Little and 
James Brown. 8vo. pp. 36. 

The late John Lowell, uncle of the founder of the Lowell 
Institute, of whose character and bounty we have given a no- 
tice a few pages back, was born on the 6th day of October, 
1769, in the town of Newburyport, where his grandfather had 
sustained the clerical office, and where his father resided, 
holding the place of Judge of the District of Massachusetts, 
to which he had been appointed by Washington. After the 
evacuation of Boston by the English forces, in 1776, the fami- 
ly removed to that place, and there, and at Andover Academy, 
young Lowell made his preparation for admission to the Uni- 
versity. He was graduated at the Commencement of 1786, 
having, at so early an age, sustained a high rank in a class, 
which has risen to greater distinction than any, or almost any, 
other on the College Catalogue. Before arriving at the age of 
twenty he was admitted to the bar, and was soon engaged in 
a large practice, which, at the end of fourteen years, when 
he relinquished it, had become more extensive and lucrative, 
than had before been enjoyed by any New England lawyer. 
Having alluded to Parsons, James Sullivan, Dexter, and 
Harrison Gray Otis, as among his professional associates, Dr. 
Greenwood proceeds in the following beautiful strain. 

" Of others associated with him in friendship, in public concerns, in 
political views and sentiments, I will mention only three ; Fisher 
Ames, Christopher Gore, and George Cabot. To have belonged to 
such a company, — his elders, men of virtue as well as of intellect, — to 
have been received into the hearts, as well as counsels, of such men, 
is of itself a diploma and a character. They, too, have gone to the 
land to which our friend has just been taken. As I repeat their names, 
with those already repeated, and join them with his, the spirit of the 
past comes over me, and bows me to do justice to it, and reverence. 
Is there an equal gathering of the illustrious now? Good and nobly 
gifted men we have among us in the maturity of their faculties, and 
others are corning on. All times have their men, and will have. This 
is the order of Providence. I do not believe in the dying out or the 
deterioration of mind. But I ask, whether there is now such a large 
and bright constellation as was clustered together at that time ? It 
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has been my privilege to watch some of its component stars, as in 
their serene lustre they hung for a while in the west, and then sunk 
below the horizon ; — and, whether I turn to the east, or raise my re- 
gards to the meridian, I confess, that though the heavens are full of 
lights, I see no such congregated and fraternal brightness as was that 
which is now almost gone down. But all stars must set, and the ob- 
servers also must lie down in the dust ; and this inevitable and con- 
stant event should serve to bring back our thoughts to the great and 
subduing fact of our mortality. We look back on that group of men, 
young, ardent, talented, eminently active, and useful, and as we look, 
they grow old, and fade, and retire, — and so will it be with those who 
are now in the prime of their manhood and fame; the hairs on their 
brows are preparing to turn gray ; and they, too, will soon recede, and 
give place to others. So let it be, Great Author of our being! — and 
suffer not those who are endowed with thy gifts, while they stand in 
the presence of men, to be unprepared for thine, nor to forget that the 
account which they render to their fellow-mortals is as nothing to that 
which they must render to thee ! " — pp. 10, 11. 

At the age of thirty-four, debilitated by his extraordinary 
toils, which wore upon him the more from his sensitive and 
zealous nature, and having amassed a fortune sufficient for 
the supply of all his generous but unostentatious tastes, Mr. 
Lowell resolved to retire from his profession, and recruit his 
strength by travel. He accordingly passed two or three years 
in Europe, during which time lie placed before the public 
some specimens of his elegant literary attainments, in contri- 
butions to the pages of the Boston "Monthly Anthology." At 
this period, it appears, were matured the purposes which dic- 
tated the course of a life long preserved by a kind Providence 
for his own honor and the public good. 

"Let me pause for a moment," says Dr. Greenwood, "to show 
you how far his actual life corresponded with his early resolu- 
tions, and was the result of a plan, drawn many years ago, by his 
calm reflection. I shall do this, by giving an extract from one of his 
letters, with which I have been favored, written from Paris to one 
of his brothers, in 1805. Alluding to the state of his property as not 
justifying him in undertaking to build an expensive house on his re- 
turn, as had, it seems, been recommended, he says; 'This belief is 
founded upon a perfect knowledge of my affairs, and a fixed resolution 
never to go into my profession again for money. So far as I can aid 
any friend occasionally by advice, or even other assistance, perhaps I 
may be induced to do it, but no further. A little commerce, a little 
agriculture, much gardening, and a devotion to science, are the objects 
which I have fondly, perhaps vainly, sketched out as future occupa- 
tions. I have, too, a strong desire to promote public improvements, 
and I have the vanity to believe I may contribute a little towards 
them, without embarking, which I shall avoid, in Utopian or dangerous 
schemes.' How seldom is a happy skelch like this so happily filled 
out ! How seldom is so beautiful a picture of intention and hope so 
beautifully fixed on the glowing canvass of reality ! " — pp. 31, 32. 
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Mr. Lowell returned to his home at the troubled period of 
the second administration of Mr. Jefferson. He had already 
taken some part in the political movements of the time, contrib- 
uting to the public journals, and, for three years, acting as a 
representative of the town of Boston in the State legislature, 
the only public appointment which he could ever be induced 
to accept. At the time of his return, the .feeble health of 
Fisher Ames had compelled him to discontinue those brilliant 
series of communications to the newspapers, through which 
the principles and policy of the Federal party were urged 
upon the public mind ; and Mr. Lowell, covetous as he was, 
at this period, of retirement, and averse to conflict of every 
sort, was prevailed on, by the representations of his political 
friends, to undertake a task which they esteemed to be of the 
first importance to the public safety, and such as he, more 
than any other man, was competent to perform. From 1807 
to the close of the war, he accordingly maintained the cause 
of the opposition to the general government with his signal 
ability and characteristic zeal, publishing, in this time, no less 
than fourteen elaborate pamphlets, besides his constant com- 
munications to the newspapers, under the names, among oth- 
ers, of the " Roxbury Farmer," the " Old Farmer," the 
" New England Farmer," and the " Boston Rebel " ; and 
there can be no hesitation in ascribing to him a more impor- 
tant influence, throughout the country, than was directly ex- 
erted from any other quarter in support of the Federal cause. 

Exertions so effective were not made without personal risk. 
Violence was often threatened ; but the virtues of the man 
were always too strong for the excitements against the par- 
tizan. 

" In the times of high party excitement, which have been spoken of, a 
rumor was circulated, that some of those who had been exasperated 
by Mr. Lowell's political writings, had threatened to burn his house in 
Roxbury to the ground. This rumor was so far believed, that some 
of his friends went out, or sent out, from Boston, to offer themselves 
as the guard of his person and property for the night. Mr. Lowell 
expressed his belief, that his fellow-townsmen were incapable of such 
an act, and insisted on declining the friendly offer of defence. His reli- 
ance was well grounded, and no outrage was offered to his habitation, 
or to him. Indeed, no assistance beyond the limits of the town would 
in any case have been required ; for several of the most respectable 
inhabitants of Roxbury itself, and of both political parties, had called 
upon him voluntarily, to assure him, that if his house should be at- 
tacked by the ignorant and misguided, they stood ready to defend it to 
the last extremity. It was not long after this, that he had made him- 
self so widely known, had proved himself so useful in that place, by 
his services in town affairs, and parish committees, and school com- 
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mittees, and private counsels, that no man enjoyed so much true pop- 
ularity, that is, love and respect, as he ; and there was not an inhabi- 
tant of Roxhury, of any sense or heart, who would not have defended 
that once obnoxious house, at the risk of his own life. He was not 
forward to call himself a dear friend of the people, or a lover of the 
people, or a defender of the people, or in any way to distinguish him- 
self from the people; but he showed himself to be simply one of the 
people, ever desirous to do good to all his brethren." — pp. 27 - 29. 

With the breaking up of the Federal party after the peace 
of 1815, Mr. Lowell appears to have considered false interpre- 
tations of the Constitution and views of public policy to have 
gained an ascendency, of which, at least during his time, it 
would be fruitless to make further attempts to dispossess them. 
But it was not in his nature, because obstructed and disap- 
pointed in endeavours in one way for the public welfare, to 
allow himself to sink into despondency and inactivity. At that 
period he abandoned for ever the political arena, and scarcely 
ever afterwards published any separate work, except on a 
few occasions, when he conceived that cause of secure liberty, 
which was always near to his heart, to be endangered in 
another form, by attempts at ecclesiastical usurpation. His 
few efforts in that controversy, — at two different times, with 
an interval of ten years, — though regarded by those, who 
accorded with him in sentiment, as of the utmost value, were 
so uncongenial with his feelings, that it was only under what 
he conceived to be urgent reasons of public duty, that he was 
moved to make them ; and, without any change of opinion 
upon the merits of the questions at issue, he has been known, 
under a sense of the ill tendency of religious disputes, to ex- 
press his regret, that he had ever been led to engage in them. 

From 1810 to 1822, Mr. Lowell was one of the seven mem- 
bers of the Corporation of Harvard College, to the prosperity 
of which institution, — as to every thing else to which he gave 
his mind, — he contributed diligent, intelligent, and most effi- 
cient labors. Dr. Greenwood speaks briefly of their great im- 
portance, and then goes on ; 

" Let us turn to another sphere of action. After the death of Judge 
Lowell, Mr. Lowell had occupied the paternal estate at Roxbury dur- 
ing the warmer months of the year. He entered, ' with all his heart,' 
into tire study and pursuits of agriculture. To see him, and hear him 
converse, in his farm or his garden, one would suppose that all his oc- 
cupation was fanning and gardening. He would discuss the qualities 
of a fruit-tree or an exotic plant with the same earnestness, and the 
same copiousness, and the same ready and various learning, that he 
would have given to a question of politics, a point of law, or a case of 
divinity. He was for several years the Secretary of the Massachusetts 
Agricultural Society, and then its President. And so assiduous was 
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he in gathering and dispersing abroad all useful and curious informa- 
tion, which might advance the interests of agriculture and horticulture, 
that a full half of every number of the Journal of the Society, which 
was published while he was Secretary, was prepared, as I have under- 
stood, by his own hand. 

" Equally desirous was he to promote, and active in promoting, the 
cause of general literature and of public charity judiciously applied. 
They who are acquainted with the origin of the Massachusetts Gen- 
eral Hospital, the Boston Athenaeum, and the Savings Bank, well know 
that he rendered to those noble and useful institutions his free and 
powerful aid in every possible way, and that his name must stand 
among the first on the lists of their founders. He was also one of the 
earliest and most strenuous promoters of public lectures in this city, on 
literary and scientific subjects. No man did more than he, in giving 
an impulse to this plan of occupying the public mind and in improving 
the public taste, which, having received its impulse, has since gone 
forward with such remarkable progress and favor. 

" One more walk of usefulness I must glance at, in which Mr. Low- 
ell was constantly to be found, not so public as the others, but not 
yielding to them in real importance. I refer to the legal advice and 
services, which, though he had withdrawn from legal practice, he ren- 
dered to various public bodies, to his friends and acquaintance, to all 
with whom he was in any way connected. He would read volumes 
and write quires, in this work, on a single case. In this manner, es- 
tates were settled, acts of incorporation drawn, wills made, references 
attended to ; and litigation was prevented, and quietness and harmony 
were preserved, to an extent and amount which are not easily to be 
appreciated. These services were gratuitous. He would receive no 
compensation for them. ***** Indeed, it was one of his charac- 
teristics, that he was not at all desirous of amassing wealth. He val- 
ued independence of circumstances for himself and his family ; that 
independence he had achieved by his youthful toils ; and he had no 
wish for more. 

"In this connexion, I may say a word, and but a word, of his pri- 
vate charities. With him they were truly private, and he never bla- 
zoned them, nor spoke of them. ***** I n truth, Mr. Lowell was 
never happier than when he was conferring favors on others. He was 
a good neighbour. He loved to disperse abroad whatever he had, — 
the seeds of his garden and the fruits of his mind, — and he fully ac- 
corded with the sentiment of the Son of Sirach, ' Wisdom that is hid, 
and treasure that is hoarded up, what profiit is in them both? ' " — pp. 
22-26. 

Though we have made large extracts from Dr. Greenwood's 
Sermon, we do violence to ourselves not to add to them. 
Rarely is so beautiful a tribute paid to departed worth. Most 
rarely does distinguished worth appear, such as to justify such 
a tribute. To enumerate the eminent public services of Mr. 
Lowell, — to say, that, in the list of public improvements made, 
in his time, in the community to which he belonged, it would 
be hard to name one, which is not under important obligations 
to his energy and talents, and the confidence which these and 
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his virtues inspired, — would be to recite but a part of his claims 
to honorable remembrance. A conference with him, on any 
occasion, which called for the counsels of wisdom and kind- 
ness, was, to numbers, whose occasions the world does not 
know, the first occurring and always profitable resource ; and 
his consistent agency and example, in private relations as in 
public labors, were those of a just, irreproachable, friendly, phi- 
lanthropic, Christian man. The ardor of temperament, which 
urged him forward so strenuously in the furtherance of good 
objects, would sometimes betray him into an ill-weighed vehe- 
mence of expression ; but unkindness was an utter stranger 
to his heart ; the man of large experience and many conflicts 
was as gentle and tender as a child. When he had examined 
a subject, his perceptions of its merits were so clear, that his 
assertion of them to a stranger might appear positive and 
peremptory. But never was an impetuous or a sluggish 
mind more perfectly candid and open to new convictions. 
Question an opinion, which he had most thoroughly con- 
sidered and confidently entertained, he would listen, like a 
learner, to find, whether there was any new view of it to be 
presented, and, if so, to allow it full weight ; and many a com- 
mon man, in his society, has felt even oppressed to observe, 
with what modesty, respect, — " humility," as Dr. Greenwood 
well says, — every suggestion was received, and how gratefully 
all that might be good in it was welcomed. If ever there was 
" meekness of wisdom," it was in him. 

"Shall I say," asks Dr. Greenwood, in concluding his discourse, 
" that such a man as this was beloved, truly, warmly, by his family, 
by every dweller under his roof, by every one who had the privilege 
of knowing him? It is unnecessary. Shall I say that his death is 
a great loss to his friends and the community ? Irreparable it in- 
deed is to his friends, great to the community ; and it is to be de- 
plored. But let us, rather, be thankful to God, that the labors, and 
counsel, and example, of so true a man were continued to the full 
limit, and beyond, of threescore years and ten." — p. 34. 



12. — Discours de M. Le Procureur General, Audience So- 
lennelle de Rentree de la Cour Royale d'JLix, 4 No- 
vembre, 1839. Aix. 16mo. pp. 39. 

Publications of the character of this excellent address of 
the Procureur General, at the opening, last autumn, of the 
Cour Royale of Aix, are very valuable to foreigners, as intro- 



